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A  1 arger-than-average  cattle  slaughter  in  early  1944  was  brought  about  in  part  by  early 
l<(;f  1  of  cattle  put  in  feed  lots  last  fall  and  early  winter.  During  the  past  feeding  season, 
■tie  grain  fe  d  were  fed  foi  re'.uLively  short  periods.  Therefore,  slaughter  in  the  winter 
and  early  spring  was  considerably  above  average,  but  slaughter  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
waS  only  moderately  above  average  despite  a  record  number  of  cattle  on  farms th is  year .  Slaughter 
of  grass  cattle  will  be  heavy  this  fall  but  the  supply  of  grain-fed  cattle  will  be  comparatively 
smal I . 

Calf  slauyiiw^.     has    been  large  this  year.     In  June  and  July,  slaughter  increased  contrary 
to  the  usual  seasonal  pattern.     In  July  it  set  an  all-time  record  for  the  month. 
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FIGURE  I 

This  year's   lamb   crop  -  estimated   at   about  30  million  head  -  was  65   percent   smaller  than 

the  19113  crop  and  was  the  smal 1  est s i nee  1930,  except  for  the  years  1935  and  1937,  which  followed 

the  droughts  of    1934  and  1936.    The  lamb  crop  in  Texas  was  larger  this  year  than  last.    But  all 

other  important  sheep  States  produced  a  smaller  number  of  lambs.  The  number  of  ewes  on  farms 
and  ranches  January  I  was  7  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.  However,  the  number  of  lambs  saved 
per  100  ewes  was  larger  in  both  the  Western  and  Native  Sheep  States. 
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Summary  "  "  ^ 

Pi'ices  for  fed  cattle,  now  at  near-rerord  highs,  are  likely  to  continue 
at  high  levels  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year.    Marketings  of  fed  cattle 
from  the  Corn  Belt  in  August-Octoher  this  year  may  not  be  much  more  than  one- 
half  the  number  marketed  in  those  months  of  19^3»  number  of  cattle  on  feed 
in  il  Corn  Belt  States  .on  August  1  was ^1  percent  less  than  on  August  1,  19^3* 
and  was  the -smallest  number  in  7  years.     In  addition,  feeders'  reported 
intentions  indicate  that  the  proportion  of  the  ca-ttle  on  feed  to  be  marketed 
before  November  would  be  smaller  this  year  than  last.    Cattle-feeding  operatioiis 
earlier  this  year  had  been  characterized  by  short  feeding  periods.    High  costs' 
of  feed  and  labor. fostered  the  feeding  of  relatively  well-fleshed,  weighty, 

.cattle,'   The  feedj.ng  of  light-v/eight"  cattle  and  calves  was  sharply  durtailed, 
.•  .  Recently,  spreads  between  prices  of  fed  cattle  and  feeder  cattle  have 
been  greater  than  average  and  shipments  over  last  year  of  stocker  and  feeder 
cattle  to  feeding  areas  have  been  considei"  bly  larger  than  the  small  movement 
in  ^the-early  summer  of  19^3»    Prices  of  grass  cattle,  esriecially  of  covrs  and 
heifers  grading  below  meditim,  which  declined  sharply  in  June  and  July,  are 

■  expected  to  decline  moderately  this  fall  as  markfetings  increase  seasonally.  The 
cattle  price  situation  may  favor  increased  cattle  feeding  in  the  l<^k'^~k^  season 
with  feeder  and  sticker  cattle  prices  expected  to  continue  materially  lower 
than  last  year  througho\\t  the  remainder  of  19^^» 


AU&UST  19Ui+  _      „  • 

The  lamh  crop  was  5-1/2  percent  smaller  this. year  than  last  and  was 
the  third  smallest  since  1930«    Slaughter  of  lambs  wiJ.1  be  smaller  during  the 
remainder  of  19^  than  a  year  earlier,    This  may  result  in  higher  average 
prices  for  slaughter  lambs  than  last  year  in  the  remaining  months  of  19^^» 
Mid-s\immer  prices  for  ewes,  however,  were  materially  lower  than  at  this  time 
last  year,  reflecting  larger  marketings  of  sheep,  lower  values  for  shearling 
pelts,  end  a  temporary  reduction  in  Govenment  purchases  of  mutton. 

Hog  prices  in  mid-August  v^ere  at  ceilings  for  practically  all  weights 
and  classes.     Seasonally  light  hog  slaughter  this  summer  and  early  fall 
probably  will  hold  prices  at  this  level  for  most  of  this  period.  Prices 
throughout  the  winter  probably  will  be  above  last  winter's  levels,    WTA  pork 
stocks  are  now  at  a  comparatively  low  level.     Substantial  purchases  this 
fall  and  winter  will  be  needed  to  meet  lend—lease  requirements,  which  continue 
large.    The  2^— percent  reduction  in  the  spring  pig  crop  from  that  of  last  year 
will  result  in  materially  lover  hog  slaughter  this  winter  than  last. 

Slaughter  of  calves  under  Federal  inspection  set  an  all-time  record 
for  July  to  exceed  the  kill  in  19^3       9^  percent  (in  comparable  plants)  and 
that  of  July  19^2  by  25  percent.    Inspected  cattle  slaughter  in  comparable 
plants  was  20  percent  larger  in  July  this  year  than  last,  but  was  ik-  percent 
less  than  slaughter  in  July  19^2,  the  previous  July  record^    The  heavy  calf 
slaoighter  reflects  large  marketings  of  dairy  calves  and  the  slaughter  of  many 
beef  calves  of  the  type  that  are  usually  bought  as-  stockers  and  feeders. 

Shorn  wool  production  in  19^^  is  estimated  at  355  million  pounds, 
compared  with  J,S,k  million  pounds  last  year  and  a  1938-^2  average  of  37^ 
million  pounds.    The  decline  in  production  this  year  (8  percent)  is  one  of  the 
largest  drops  for  any  year  of  record.    Because  of  the  smaller 
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production,  farm  income  from  shorn  wool  in  19^^+  v/ill  be  materially  "below  last 

yearns  record  income  of  l60  million  dollars.    The  average  price  to  growers 

this  year  probably  will  not  differ  much  from  the  19^3  average  of  Ul,6  cents 

a  pound.    Mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  in  the  first  6  months  of  19^^  was 

only  slightly  smaller  than  the  record  consumption  of  311  million  pounds 

(scoured  basis)  in  the  first  half  of  last  year.    Consumption' fbr' the  year  may 

equal  or  exceed  last  year's  record  consumption  of  592  million  pounds, 

'     ■    —  August  19,  ishk 

'        OUTLOOK   .  •■'  .  ' 

Hog  Prices  to  Remain  at  Ceiiipge;  . :  ' 

Government  Purchases  to  be'       •      ■  - 
Large 

Seasonally  light  marketings  of  hogs  for  slaughter  pushed  hog  prices 
to  ceilings  in  early  August  on  practically  all  vreights  and  classes.  Prices 
rose  from  the  support  levels  in  early  July  and  continued  to  kdvance  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  month.     Ceiling  pric.es  now  in  effect  kre  on  the  basis 
of  $1^.75  for  hogs  weighing  under  pUo  T:iounds  at  Chicago  and  $lU.OO  for  hogs 
over  that  weight.    Reflecting  record  high  consumer  incomes,  prices  have  been 
maintained  at  vrell  above  peace  time  levels  despite  the  fact  that  slaughter 
in  July  and  August  exceeded  that  of  any  year  on  record  except  19^3*  However, 
for  the  first  time  this  year  slaughter  was  below  that  of  the  same  months 
last  year  in  July  and  August.    Prices  probably  will  be  maintained  at  ceilings 
on  almost  all  weights  and  classes  of  hogs  throvighout  the  summer  and  early 
fall.    During  the  coming  winter  prices  are  likely  to  be  higher  than  last 
winter,  even  though  the  support  price  for  hogs  will  be  reduced  from  $13«75 
to  $12.50  on  October  1,    (Chicago  basis  for  Good  and  Choice,,  200  to  2^0  pound 
barrows  and  gilts,) 

V/FA,  a  large  purchaser  of  pork  products  last  vdnter,' will  still  be 
in  the  market  for  substantial  quantities  of  pork.    Throughout  the  remaining 
months  of  this  year,  offers  for  large  quantities  of  canned  Tushonka,  pork 
luncheon  meat,  and  bulk  pork  sausage,  as  well  as  moderate  quantities  of  canned 
sliced  bacon  are  requested.    Large  quantities  of  fresh  and  cured  pork  will 
be  purchased  also.    In  addition,  meat  requirements  "by  the  armed  forces  will 
be  large,  but  the  extent  of  such  buying  will  depend  upon  military  developments 
in' the  next    few  months.    All  federally  inspected*  plants  haVe  been  asked  to 
produce  tushonka,  if  possible,  and  to  inform,  the  Government  as  to  the  quantity 
they  could  offer  for  sale  in  the  remaining  months  of  1.9^.     Canners  also  have 
been  asked  to  specify  the  total  amount  of  pork"  Itmcheon  meat  they  can  offer 
for  Government  purchase,  ' 
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Relatively  small  amounts  of  meat  were  purchased  hy  WTA  in  the  last 
few  months.    July  purchases  of  fresh  and  cured  pork  were  12  million  pounds 
and  contracts  let  to  August  I9  continued  small.    May  and  June  purchases  were 
80  million  pounds  and  ih  million  pounds  respectively.    Canned  meat  purchases 
on  an  actual  weight  "basis  were  yi  million  po\inds:in  Jxily,  compared  with  ^0 
million  pounds  in  May  and  33  million  pounds  in  June,    WFA  stocks  of  meats  at 
present  are  comparatively  low.    Exports  have  "been  large  in  the  last  several 
months  and  requirements  for  lend-lease  continue  large.    VTA  will  accept 
purchase  contracts  for  limited  amounts  of  special  pork  products  for  feeding 
people  in  liberated  areas.    These  products  are  largely  pork  products  containing 
large  proportions  of  offals.     Some  fafbacks  and  heavy  bellies  will  also  he 
procured  for  this  purpose. 


Tahle  1,—  WTA  purchases  of  fresh  and  cured  pork  and  canned  meats, 
monthly,  19^2-^^  (actual  product  weights) 


Fresh  and  cmred 

pork 

Canned  meats 

1/ 

Mnn+'Vi  * 

I9U2 

•      19I+3  '• 

I9UI+ 

I9I+2 

I9U3 

19UU 

•  Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Janua  ry 

!  32 

9U 

166 

75 

89 

51 

February 

;  6 

65 

175 

k2 

61 

^7 

March 

'  31 

59 

115 

57 

85 

51 

April 

:  112 

33 

81 

109 

23 

6 

May 

11 

71 

80 

85 

131 

50 

June 

I  92 

75 

Ih 

112 

107 

33 

Januar y-J une 

:  350 

397 

631 

218 

July 

I  ^1 

115 

12 

132 

95 

31 

August 

;  6 

5U 

81 

73 

September  , 

g 

27 

57 

75 

October 

;  Ik 

53 

63 

30 

November  ■ 

'  33 

82 

103 

37 

December 

I  92 

191 

115 

57 

July-December; 

:  200 

522 

551 

367 

Year 

:  -  '  550 

919 

1,031 

923 

1/  Canned  meats  purchased  by  \VFA  are  principally  pork. 


Hog  Slaughter  to  Increase  Less  This  Fall 
and  Early  Winter  Than  Last  Year 

Hog  slaughter,  now  at  a  seasonal  low,  is  expected  to  increase  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year  when  marketings  of  this  year's  spring  pig  crop 
get  underway,    Hov/ever,  the  seasonal  upturn  in  marketings  will  be  much 
less  pronounced  than  usual  because  of  the  2^percent  reduction  in  this 
year's  spring  crop  from  that  of  last  year  and  the  relatively  high  level  of 
hog  slaughter  this  summer,    Processing  and  marketing  facilities  should  not 
be  overtaxed  this  v/inter,  with  15-25  percent  fewer  hogs  to  be  marketed  in 
the  period  October  1,  l<^kk  to  March  3I,  19^5  than  in  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier.     The  labor  supply,  the  shortage  of  which  was  the  most  important 
factor  in  limiting  slaughter  capacity  during  last  winter's  large  hog  runs, 
is  expected  to  be  much  more  adequate  for  the  reduced  marketings  in  prospect. 
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Spread  Between  Prices  of  G-rairi- 
Fini shed  and  G-rass  Cattle 
Unusually  Wide 

The  spread  l)etween  prices  of  well-finished,  grain-fed  cattle  and  grass 
cattle  is  now  \inusually  wide.    Average  prices  of  well-finished  cattle  were 
at  a  near  record  level  in  early  August  and  protahly  will  "be  maintained  at  a 
high  level  for  several  months.    Supplies  of  fed  cattle  will  continue  small 
relative  to  the  strong  demand  for  meat  from  cattle  of  this  type.  Slaughter 
of  grain-fed  cattle  prolDalDly  will  he  smaller  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
year  than  in  the  same  period  last  year.    However,  prices  for  stocker  and 
feeder  cattle,  now  averaging  well  helow  the  level  of  a  year  earlier,  probahly 
will  continue  at  this  lower  level  during  the  "balance  of  the  year.    The  price 
spread  "between  Choice  and  trine  grade  steers  and  Common  grade  steers  at 
Chicago  was  $5-52  per  100  pounds  in  July  compared  with  $3.86  in  July  19^3. 
and  $3-76  the  1932-Ul  average  for  July. 

G-rass  cattle  are  moving  to  market  in  large  volume.     In  early  August 
packers  had  considerable  difficulty  in  moving  Utility  "beef  and  Canner  and 
Cutter  "beef  at  ceiling  prices.     To  move  supplies,  prices  were  reduced  several 
dollars  per  hundredweight.    "Veal  supplies,  especially  Utility  and  Cull  grades, 
were  also  in  exciess  of  demand  at  ceilings,  and  prices  of  veal  carcasses  were 
reduced. 

Cattle  on  Feed  Down  kl  Percent 
from  a  "fear  Earlier 

The  number  of  cattle  on  feed  for  market  in  the  11.  Corn  Belt  States  on 
August  I'was  ^1  percent  less  than  the  num'ber  a  year  earlier  —  an  estimated 
700,000  fewer  —  and  the  smallest  n\im"ber  on  feed  on  August  1  since  1937* 
This  was  the  sharpest  decrease  in  the  num'ber  of  cattle  on  feed  for  any  year 
on  record  except  on  January  1,  1935  following  the  193^  drought. 


Compared  with  last  year,  nxim'bers  were  reduced  in  all  of  the  Corn  Belt 
States.     The  largest  percentage  decreases  occurred  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
Minnesota,  where  reductions  were  over  60  percent.     In  Wisconsin  num'bers  were 
down  20  percent,  in  Iowa  35  percent,  and  in  Illinois  3^  percent.     In  other 
States  the  decreases  ranged  from  1+3  to  50  percent. 

Ta"ble  2.-  Estimated  num'ber  of  cattle  on  feed  for  market  in  11  Corn  Belt 
States,  Aiigust  1,  19^^,  as  a  percentage  of  August  1,  19^3 


State 


Ohio  . . . . . 
Indiana  . . 
Illinois  . 
Michigan  . 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


37 
55 
66 

35 
go 
ko 


state  :  Percent 


Iowa    65 

Missouri   :  55 

South  Dakota   :  50 

Nebraska   ;  .  -  5^+ 

Kansas   .  .  . ;  57 

Corn  Belt  (weighted)   .:  58.9 
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Reports  from  Corn  Belt  feeders  indicate  "that  all  of  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  this  year  from  last  Uas  in  the  number  that  had 
"been  on  feed  over  h  months.     The  number  of  long-fed  cattle  (those  on  feed 
over  y.i^onths)  was  only  ^-2  percent- o.f  the  number  on  feed  August  1,  19'+3* 
This.ypar  3^  percent  of  the  cat^tle  on. feed  had  been  on  feed  -under  h  months, 
hi  percent  from  U  to  7  nionths,  and  25  percent  over  7  months..   Last  year  these 
percentages  were  I9 ,         scad.  36  respectively. 

On' January  1  and  April  1  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  was  I6,. and  23 
percent  lower,  respectively,  than  on  the  same  dates  a  year  earlier.    .  . 
Nevertheless ,  the  number  of  fed  cattle  marketed  in  the  periods  January-March 
and  April-June  exceeded  the  number  marketed  in  the  same  periods  last  ye^i^. 
This  resulted  from  a  general  shortening  of  the  feeding  period.  ,  ., 

In  view  of  the  reduced  number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  on 
August  1  this  year  compared  with  last,  and  feeders'  reported  intentions  to 
market  a  smaller  proportion  of  those  on  feed  before  llovember,  marketings  of 
fed  cattle  during  August-October  may  not  be  much  over  50  percent  of . the . market- 
ings a  year  earlier.    This  reduction  in  feedings  will  result  in  sharply  lower 
supplies  of  Choice  and  G-ood  beef. 

Shipments  of  stock er  and  feeder  cattle  into  the  Corn  Belt  during  the 
first  5  months  of  19^^+  were  3I  percent  smaller  than  in  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier.     However,  in  June  and  July  shipments  were       percent  larger  than  in 
the  same  period  last  year.     Relatively  more  favorable  feedijiig  margins  this 
summer  than  last  have  fostered  the  movement  of  cattle  to  feed'lots. 

High  feei  costs  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  future  cattle  prices  appar- 
ently continue  to  discourage  the  feeding  of  light  weight  cattle.-  Feeders 
continue  to  prefer  heavy  comparatively  well-fleshed  kinds  that  can  be  finished 
by  a  short  feeding  period.     Prices  for  feeder  calves,  as  ^fiell  as  for  light- 
weight feeder  and  stocker  steers,  are  low  relative  to  prices  for  heavy  feeders 
and  many  beef  type  calves  are  being  bought  for  slaughter  at  prices  higher  than 
they  will  bring  as  feeders. 

Slaughter  Laxab  Prices'  Higher  than 

Last  YfeaT;     Ewe  Prices  Lower  . 

With  a  5-I/2  percent  reduction  in  the  lamb  crop  this  year  from  last, 
iaiiib"  marketings  v;ill  be  below 'those  of  a  year  earlier  for  the  .balance  of  the 
year-    A  continued  strong  consumer  demand' for  lamb  together  with  this  smaller 
marketable  supply  may  result-  in  higher  average  prices -f or- &laughter  lambs  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  year  than' last  year.     Prices  for  slaughter  lambs 
grading  Medium  or  better  in  mid-August  were  slightly  higher  than  a  year  earlier 
■ -at -Chicago.-*  ••  -   - -~  '  ■   •  ■  -;■         ■  ■ 

Largfer  marketings ' of ' ewes , ~ reduced  Government ' purchases  of  mutton,  and 
a  lower  value 'Cf  sheep  pelts  this  stunmer  compared  with'last  caused .  ewe' prices 
in  mid-Augufet " to " be" about  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  100  pounds 'below 'prices  of  a  year 
earlier.    Number  1' and  number  2  shearling  pelts  at 'Chicago  during  t^e  week 
ended  August' 19' were  valued  at  $1.66,  lower  than  a' year ' earlier ,  and  No.  3's 
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were  35  cents  lower.    WFA  let  no  purchase  contracts  for  mutton  in  July  and 
"bought  only  small  quantities  in  the  first  3  ^'eeks  of  August.    Last  year  pur- 
chases of  lamh  and  mutton  during  this  period  were  over  1  million  pounds 
weekly.     Commercial  and  Utility  lamb  and  mutton  sold  well  "below  ceilings  at 
Chicago  and  New  York  City  wholesale  markets  in  early  August.    Prices  for  ewes 
prohahly  will  be  lower  during  the  remainder  of  this  year  than  last. 

Improved  Market  for  Feeder  Lambs  Indicated 

Very  promising  prospects  for  winter  wheat  pastures  in  the  Southern 
Plains  States  this  year  probably  will  result  in  a  better  outlet  and  a  higher 
level  of  feeder  lamb  prices  this  fall  than  prevailed  a  year  earlier.  Also 
prospects  for  record  or  near  record  feed  grain  crops  in  the  Corn  Belt  States 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  reduced  numbers  of  hogs  may  tend  to  increase 
grain  feeding  of  lambs  in  those  States.     Feed  supplies  continue  to  be  abundant 
in  the  important  feeding  areas  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States.     If  wheat  pas- 
tures continue  to  make  favorable  development  they  will  improve  the  outlet  for 
lightweight  feeder  lambs  which  last  year  sold  at  sharp  discounts  under  prices 
of  heavier-vreight  feeders.     Contract  prices  for  range  lambs  axe  a  little  lower 
than  at  this  time  last  year.     Hov;ever,  contract  prices  slumped  sharply  early 
in  September  last  year  whereas  they  have  tended  to  strengthen  during  August 
this  year. 

Lamb  Crop  5-l/^  Percent  Smaller 
This  Year  Than  Last 

The  lamb  crop,  estimated  at  29*6  million  head,  was  ^-l/2  percent 

smaller  than  the  19^3  crop  and  was  about  3  percent  smaller  than  the  average 
for  1933-^2.    This  is  the  smallest  crop  since  1930*  except  for  the  years 
1935  snd  1937t  following  the  droughts  of  193^  and  1936*    A  smaller  lamb  crop 
this  year  than  last  resulted  from  a  smaller  number  of  breeding  ewes  in  both 
the  Western  and  Native  sheep  States,  as  the  percentage  of  lambs  saved  was 
larger. 
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Year 
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5ives  1  year  and  over  on  iljarobs  saved  per  lOQ  ewes:.  Total,  -ntiinber  of  lambs 


farms  and  ranches,  Jan«l;Wentern 
Tfestern- Native:  :  ..heep 

sheep    :  sheep  States 

States  ;?/.;State s:^^^^^^  ;  g/ 
Thous.      Thous.    Thous.  No. 


Native! 
sheep 
States! 


■av-ed  l/ 


J  United 
States 


No. 


No. 


-;  Western:  rNat'ive: 
:     sheep  :  sheep 
t' States  g/:  -States; 

Thous.    '  Thous.  Thous. 


.United 
States 


1930 

•  2U,533 

10,0S1 

3U,6li+ 

79 

99 

85 

.,19.^70  , 

9,997 

1931 

:  26,005 

10,509 

36,51^ 

81 

100 

87 

21,078 

10,537 

•      Pf^  PQP 

3 ( ^^yj 

7T 
f-L 

oJ. 

T  77T 

11  ,  £10'+ 

^yjj 

•      Pf^  1 

lU^Qj)  ( 

77  r^T  0 

71 

71 

T  nil 

oU 

15 ,497 

11  ,(COD 

■  cDjUDD 

10 ,97b 

I  "7    a)  10 

37,0'+2 

7k 

74- 

lUc: 

83 

19,355 

11,243 

1935 

:  ?i+,271 

ll,Oll+ 

35.285 

70 

98 

79 

17,022 

10,791 

1936 

!  2l+,55U 

10,962 

35,516 

79 

95 

gl4.- 

19,336 

10,^7 

1937 

'  2^1,129 

io,5Sii 

3^,713 

77 

101 

8lf 

18,618 

10,657 

193g 

2^^,302 

10,531 

3''+.S33 

33 

98 

88 

20,152 

10,367 

1939 

2!+,Ug7 

10,554s 

35.035 

81 

97 

86 

19,8^6 

10,237 

19  Uo 

2U,95i 

io,9g6 

35,937 

23 

96 

87 

20,726 

10,5^1 

i^hi  : 

25,^15 

11,239 

36,70^ 

85" 

99 

90 

21,66U 

11,190 

19  U2 

26,075 

11,6^15 

37,720 

81 

99 

86 

21,053 

11.551 

I9I+3 

26,166 

11,556 

37,722 

77 

96 

83 

20,202 

11,108 

19^^  3/ 

2^,377 

10,718 

35,095 

79 

97 

8U 

l9,2Ul 

10,362 

.29,U67 
31.615 
30,035 
29,733 
30,598 

27,813 
29,733 
29,275 

30,519 
30,083 

31.267 

32,85^ 
32,604 

31,310 
29,603 


1/  Lamhs  living  or  sold  "by  June  1  in  the  Native  sheep  States  and  lambs  docked  or 
branded  in  the  Western  sheep  States.      '  ,       -  ' 

2/  Includes  the  11  Western  States,  Texas  and  South  Dakota. 
3_/  Preliminary.  • 

In  the  13  Western  sheep  States  5  percent  fewer  lambs  were  docked  this 
year  than  last  and  2  percent  fewer  than  the  10~year  average.     This  Was  'the 
smallest  crop  saved  since  1937*     Fewer  lambs  than  last  year  v/ere  .saved  in 
each  State  except  Texas.     For  these  States  as  a  whole  79  lambs  were  saved 
per  100  ewes,  2  more  than  last  year  and  1  more  than  average.     The  percentage 
lamb  crops  in  Montana,  Idaho,  ^'/ashington ,  Oregon,  California,  and  Texas  were 
larger  this  year  than  last.     In  Utah  the  percentage  saved  was  about  the  same 
as  last  year.     In  all  of  the  other  States  a  smaller  percentage  was  saved. 
The  most  marked  increases  in  the  percentage  crop  were  in  Texas,  Washington, 
and  Oregon.     The  largest  decreases  were  in  South  Dakota  and  Colorado. 

In  Texas  a  sharp  increase  in  the  percentage  of  lambs  saved  from  63 
last  year  to  7I  this  year  resulted  in  a  2-l/2  percent  larger  lamb  crop  than  iri 
195+3'     The  crop  this  year  in  Texas  was  only  about  3  percent  smaller  than  the 
record  crop  of  19^1,  which  totaled  k.J  million  head,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  were  9  percent  fewer  ewes  at  the  first  of  this  year  from  that  of  a  ye^r 
earlier. 


The  larger  percentage  of  lambs  saved  this  year  than  last  in  Texas, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California  was  brought  about  by  much 
better  weather  during  and  after  lambing  and  because  of  the  close  culling  of 
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ewes  last  fall,  although  there  was  a  continued  shortage  of  labor,  especially 
of  experienced  labor.    In  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  South  Dakota, 
smaller  percentages  of  lambs  were  saved  because  of  the  poor  condition  of 
ewes  at  lambing  time,  very  unfavorable  weather  during  and  after  lambing 
time  and  a  shortage  of  labor.    Lambs  developed  slowly  in  the  Western  States 
because  of  the  late  spring  which  delayed  growth  of  range  feed.    But  with 
generally  improved  weather  conditions  since  late  May,  lambs  have  largely 
overcome  these  early  setbacks.    Late  lambs  in  this  area  are  expected  to 
make  at  least  average  weight  and  growth  by  marketing  time. 

The  lamb  crop  in  the  Native  sheep  States,  estimated  at  almost  10. ^• 
million  head,  was  7  percent  smaller  than  last  year  and  k  percent  below  the 
10-year  average.    Fewer  lambs  were  saved  in  all  of  the  North  Central  States 
and  in  all  other  important  Native  sheep  States.    The  number  of  lambs  saved 
per  100  ewes  was  9^  last  year  and  97  this  year. 

Breeding  ewes  numbers  on  January  1  were  down  7  percent  from  a  year 
earlier  in  both  the  Native  and  VJestern  sheep  States.    Numbers  probably  will 
be  lower  next  year.    The  number  of  ewe  lambs  on  hand  January  1,  19^^  for 
replacements  of  breeding  stock  was  S.k  million.     Sheep  death  losses  last  year 
totaled  k»h  million.     Slaughter  of  ewes  under  Federal  inspection  in  January- 
June  19^^  was  almost  1.1  million  head.    Last  year  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
total  federally  inspected  sheep  slaughter  occurred  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Cattle  and  Calf  Slaughter  Large; 
Prices  Show  Divergent  Trends 

July  slaughter  of  cattle  under  Federal  inspection  totaled  1,078,58^ 
head.     In  comparable  plants,  slaughter  was  20  percent  larger  than  in  July 
last  year  but  was  1^  percent  less  than  in  July  19^,  which  was  an  all-time 
record  for  the  month.    July  slaughter  was  up  8  percent  from  that  of  June. 
Calf  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  in  July  was  633 •657  head  a  new 
record  for  the  month.    After  allowing  for  slaughter  in  new  plants,  July 
slaughter  was  90  percent  larger  than  in  July  last  year  and  10  percent  larger 
than  the  previous  record  slaughter  for  the  month  in  July  193^»  when  a  large 
slaughter  occured  because  of  drought. 

For  the  first  7  months  of  this  year  cattle  slaughter  in  comparable 
federally  inspected  plants  exceeded  that  of  a  year  eariler  by  18  percent 
but  was  9  percent  smaller  than  in  19^2.     Calf  slaughter  under  Federal  in» 
spection  totaled  3*8  million  head  from  January  to  July  this  year,  5^  percent 
larger  than  last  year  in  comparable  plants  and  7  percent  larger  than  in 
the  same  period  of  19^. 

A  short  summer  supr)ly  of  grain-fed  cattle  in  relation  to  strong  demand 
for  cattle  of  this  type  pushed  prices  for  all  grades  of  beef  steers  in  early 
August  to  the  highest  level  for  the  month  since  19^9  and  to  levels  but  little 
below  the  highest  reached  at  any  time  in  the  I9I8-I9  period.     The  average 
price  for  all  beef  steers  at  Chicago  in  early  August  was  only  exceeded  in  6 
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or  S  months,  iji  the  World  War  1  period  and  then  only  "by  small  margins.  The 
top  price  for  "beef  steers  in  early  August  of'/$ig. 35*  hovJ-ever,  was  "below  the 
top  for  most  months  from  July  I9I8  to  January '192O.    The  all-time  record  top 
was  $21.50  in  December  I919. 

Sarly  August  prices  for  Medium  steers  at  Chicago  averaged  a"bout  35  cents 
higher  than  in  the  same  period  last  year.    On  the  other  hand,  prices  for  Common 
steers  averaged  ahout  60  cents  lower  than  a  year  ago.    Other  classes  of 
slaughter  cattle  grading  helow  Medium  averaged  materially  lower  than  during 
July  19^3 »  when  prices  for  such  cattle  were  relatively  high. 

July  Hog  Slaughter  Bel^jrw  That  of  a  . 
Year  Earlier;     Prices  Rise 
Sharply  in  July  and  August 

The  federally  inspected  hog  kill  in  July  of  U. g  million  head  was  22 
percent  under  that  of  June  19^^  and  1^+  percent  under  that  of  J\ily  19^3  ( com- 
paralDle  plants).     Slaughter  at  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  Indianapolis  was 
larger  than  a  year  earlier.     But  in  all  other  principal  packing  centers 
slaugher  was  smaller.    August  slaughter  is  indicated' to  he  smaller  than  that 
of  July  on  the  "basis  of  weekly  records  for  the  first  3  weeks  of  the  month. 

The  average  live  weight  of  hogs  slatightered  under  Federal  inspection 
in  June  was  2^5  pounds,  I6  pounds  lighter  than  in  June  19^3  when  hogs  were 
being  fed  to  extremely  heavy  weights,  and  7  pounds  lighter  than  in  June  19^2. 
In  spite  cf  lighter  weights,  the  lard  yield  per  animal  in  June  was  3^  pounds 
compared  vrith  3^  pounds  in  19^3         33  pounds  in  19^2. 

Hog  TDrices  declined  to  the  lowest  levels'  of  the  present  marketing  year 
in  June  when  the  average  price  paid  for  harrows  and  gilts  at- Chicago  for  the 
month  was  $13-11  and  the  average  price  for  packing  sows  was  $10.. 76.  The 
average  price  rise  from  June  to  July  for  harrows  and  gilts  was '6I  cents  per 
100  pounds  while  prices  for  packing  sows  rose  $2.^9«  "t^®  third  week  of 

August  at  Chicago  all  iveights  and  classes  of  hogs  were  at  ceilings  except 
for  a  few  low  grade  hogs  weighing    "under  16O  pounds'.     The  average  price  for 
harrows  and  gilts  in  August  was  substantially  helow  what  it  would  have  "been 
except  for  the  price  ceilings,  especially  with  a  $1^.00  ceiling  on  butcher  hogs 
weighing  over  2^0  pounds*     The  June  differential  between  prices  for  butcher 
hogs  and  packing  sows- was-"  much  more  in  line  with  the  usual  summer  price . 
differential  between  these  weights  that  the        cent  price  differential  at 
Chicago  in  early  August. 
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Table  U.-  Average  cost  per  100  pounds  of  barrows  and  gilts  and  packing 
sows,  average  1938-1+2,  I9I+3  and  I9I+I+,  by  months,  Chicago  l/ 


Barro»»fs  and.  gilts  ' 

Packing  sows 

Month 

Average 
1938-1+2 

;  191+3 

i  19^  i 

Average 
1938-1+2 

!   191+3  ; 

I9I+I+ 

:  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollafirs 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

January 
February 
March  ! 
April  ! 
May  : 

JtiIv  * 

August 

September" 

October 

November 

December  : 

8.00 
8.38 
8.5s 
8.69 
8.  77 

8.96 

9.63 
9.52 

9-95 
9.3s 
8.81 
8.78 

1I+.85 

15.38 
15.61 

15.15 

II+.I+2 
II+.9I+ 
II+.66 
13.71+ 
13.55 

13.51 
13. 61+ 
13.98 
13.66 

13.11 

13.72 
2/11+.53 

6.98 

7.1+7 
7. 81 

7.99 

8.07 

J?  1  7 

8. 32 
8.27 
8.96 
8.89 

8.55 
8.12 

II+.3O 
15.07 
15.38 
1I+.97 
II+.26 

13.  OI+ 
13.50 
lU.1+2 

II+.57 
13.17  ■ 
12.37 

11.96 
12.55 
13.55 
I2.7I+ 
11.01 

2/13.95 

Year 

8. SI 

1J+.1+9 

8.28 

13.71 

1^/  All  packer  and  shipper  purchases. 
2/  Average  first  3  weeks. 


July  Sheep  ajad  Lamb  Slaughter  Below 
Last  Year;    Prices  Decline  in 
July  and  August 

Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  "under  Federal  inspection  totaled  1,897»550 
head  in  July,  k  percent  greater  than  in  June,  but  5  percent  less  than  in  July 
I9I+3  in  comparable  plants.    Ewe  slaughter  made  up  a  relatively  large  part  of 
the  July  slaughter.     Spring  lambs  were  marketed  in  increasing  volume.  Prices 
received  for  Good  and  Choice  spring  lambs  at  Chicago  averaged  $ll+.12  for  the 
week  ended  August  I9  compared  with  $lU.72  a  month  earlier  and  $13.93  a  year 
earlier.    G-ood  and  Choice  ewes  at  Chicago  sold  for  $5.02  for  the  week  ended 
August  19,  50  cents  under  average  prices  a  month  earlier  and  $1.80  per  100 
pounds  less  than  last  year.     Good  and  Choice  feeding  lambs  at  Omaha  brought 
$12.75  '^^         average  during  the  week  ended  August  I9,  while  in  the  same 
vreek  last  year  prices  averaged  $13.20. 

VPA  Increases  Beef  Set-Aside  ,  ' 

In  late  July  and  early  August  WA  amended  the  beef  set-aside  order  (V/FO 
75.2)  four  times  to  aid  in  securing  adequate  supplies  of  beef  for  war 
agencies.    Amendment  10  issued  July  21  (effective  July  23)  redefined  the 
carcass  weight ' specif i cation  for  Army-^tyle  beef  and  set  a  specific  percentage 
for  Commercial  grade  set-aside  beef.    Amendment  11,  issued  J\ily  27  (effective 
July  30)  required  that  set-aside  percentages  be  increased  from  35  to  1+5  per- 
cent for  all  federally  inspected  slaughterers  and  increased  the  quantity  of  _ 
beef  that  Kosher  slaughterers  are  required  to  set-aside.    Amendment  11  also 
decreased  the  percentage  of  set-aside  beef  to  be  boned  from  ^0  to  85  percent. 
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On  August  10,  amendment  '12  was  issued  (effective  August  I3)  which  changed  the 
v/eight  specifications  for  Army  style  heef  to  conform  with  Quartermaster  Corps 
specifications  and  increased  from  85  to  ..90  per^cent -the  amount  of  Army  heef 
to  he  honed.     The  issuance  of  Amendment  I3.011  August  I7,  (effective  August  20) 
increased  the  set-aside  from       to  50  percent. 

Army-style  heef  is. now  defined  as  "dressed  steer  carcasses  of  Choice, 
Good,  or  Commercial  grades  weighing  "between  UOO  and  1,100  po-unds;  dressed 
heifer  carcasses  of  Choice,  Good,  or  Commercial  grades  weighing  hetween  350 
and  650  pounds;  or  dressed  steer  or  heifer  carcasses  of  Utility 'grade  weighing 
"between  35O  and  55O  pounds."    Prior  to  Amendment  10,  Army- style 'heef  was 
defined  as  "dressed  steer  carcasses  weighting  hetween  UOO  and  1,100  pounds,  or 
dressed  heifer  carcasses  weighing  hetween  35O  and  65O  pounds  grading  Choice, 
Good,  Commercial,  or  Utility. " 

Before  Amendment  10  was  issued,  slaughterers  could  deliver  Choice,  Good, 
or  Commercial  he^f  or  any  comhination  of  these  three  grades  to  war  procurement 
agencies.     They  could  deliver  all  Commercial  grades  if  they  so  desired.  Now 
they  must  set  aside  specific  percentages  of  Commercial  grade.    In  this  way  war 
agencies  will  get  a  larger  proportion  of  the  output  of  Choice  and  Good  heef 
without  an  increase  in  the  set-aside  percentage.     Since  August  20,  slaughterers 
have  heen  reserving  for  purchase  hy  war  agencies  50  percent  of  their  production 
of  Choice  and  Good  heef,  50  percent  of  their  output  of  Commercial  heef,  and 
50  percent  of  their  production  of  Utility  heef  from  carcasses  meeting  the 
weight  specifications  under  the  set-aside  order.    Kosher  slaughterers  in  the 
northern  part  of  Zone  9  (Atlantic  seahoard  area  from  the  District  .of  Columhia 
northward)  now  have  a  set-aside  percentage  of  ^+0,  an  increase  of  5  percent  from 
the  amount  formerly  reserved  for  Government  purchase. 

.    .    ,  THE  WOOL  SITUATION 

19^^  Income  from  Wool  Will  he  Smaller 
Than  Last  Year 's.  Record  Income 

Because  grovers  have    less  wool  to  sell  this  year  than  last,  farm  income 
■from  shorn  wool  will  he  smaller  than  last  year's  record  income  of  I60  million 
dollars.     The  average  isrice  to  growers  prohahly  will  not  differ  much  from  that 
of  last  year.    If  the  19^^  price  equals  the  I9U3  average  of  ^1-6  cents  a 
pound,  farm  income  would,,  on  the  hasis  of  the  present  production  estimate,  | 
approximate  lUg  million  dollars.     This  would  he  g  percent  smaller  'than  the  J 
19^3  income,  6  percent  smaller  than  in  19^2,  hut  larger  than  in  any  year  priorj 
to  19^2.    An  average  price  of  ^1.6  cents  a  pound,  equal  to  the  i9'^5.  aV'erage,  ■ 
would  he  higher  than  in  any  other  year  since  I92O  and  jk  percent    higher  than  1 
the  1935-39  average  price  to  growers.  '  The  percentage  increase  in  wool  prices  | 
in  19!+^  over  the  pre-war  average,  however,  now  seems  likely  to^  he  smaller  I 
than  the  increase  in  prices  of  allfarm  products.    Fox  the  first  7  months  6f 
prices  received  for  all  farm  products,  averaged  gl  percent  ahove  the  1935-39  j 
average.  .  I 

The  July  19^-U  average  price  received  hy  growers  for  vrooi  vas  k2,'f  cents  I 
a  pound,  grease  hasis.  This  compares  with  kz  cents  in  June  and  kl,k  cents  i 
in  July  19^3«     The  July  price  this  year  was  the  highest  reported  for'any  July 
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since' 1919  and  the  highest  for  any  month  since  early  1925*     The  higher  price 
in  July  this  year  compared  with  last  may  "be  due  in.  part  to  lighter  shrink- 
age of  wools  from  many  of  the  'ifestern  States.    Reports  indicate  that  wools 
appraised  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  through  July  this  year  were 
of  lighter  shrinkage  than  vras  the  19^3  wool  appraised  for  the  Corporation. 
The  higher  price  may  also  "be  due  to  a  dif f  erence  ;in  the  quality  of  the  wools 
marketed.    Last  year  dealers  contracted  large  quantities  of  the  19^3  dip 
"before  shearing,  and  "before  the  Government  purchase  program  vent  into  effect 
on  April  25'    Wools  contracted  "before  shearing  are  often  the  better  known, 
large  clips  which  are  likely  to  "be  a"bove  average  in  condition.    With  large 
quantities  of  such  wool  sold  early  in  the  season  the  average  quality  of  wools 
sold  later  in  the  season  might  "be  "below  the  average  for  the  entire  clip,  and 
hence  would  command  a  lower  average  price. 

Wool  Production  down  Materially  in 
19141.  Due  to  Reduced  Sheep 
Num"bers 

United  States  shorn  wool  production  in  19^^+  is  estimated  at  355  million 
pounds,  grease  weight,  and  is  8  percent  "below  the  38^  raillion-poiind  production 
of  last  year.     This  compares  with  a  1938-^2  average  of  37^  million  pounds,  and 
is  the  smallest  clip  since  1936*    The  reduction  in  19^^  compared  with  19^3  is 
largely  the  result  of  a  7  percent  decline  in  the  num'ber  of  sheep  shorn.  The 
average  fleece  weight,  however,  also  was  slightly  smaller  —  7'25  pounds  this 
year  compared  with  7*91  last  year.    As  previously  indicated,  the  19^^  clip 
may  "be  lighter  shrinking  than  the  19^3  clip.     If  the  19^^  clip  is  of  materially 
lighter  shrinkage  the  quantity  of  clean  wool  obtained  from  the  19^^  clip  will 
show  a  relatively  smaller  decrease  from  the  clean  content  of  the  19^3  clip 
than  the  decrease  sho^m  by  the  grease  weight. 

The  decline  in  production  in  19'+^  compared  with  19^3  is  one  of  the 
largest  drops  for  any  year  of  record.    Liquidation  of  sheep  was  unusually 
large  in  the.  latter  -part  of  19^3  snd.  total  sheep  numbers  on  January  1,19^, 
were  down  7  percent  from  a  year  earlier.     The  greatest  declines  in  sheep 
mombers,  and  hence  in  wool  producti-on  were  in  the  llorth  Central  States  and 
Western  States.     The  labor  situation  probably  has  been  a  factor  in  the 
liquidation  in  Western  States.    Growers  report,  a  shortage  of  competent  and 
dependable  herders  and  greatly  increased  wages,  for  those  that  are  available. 
Shortages , of ' labor  adversely  affect* range  sheep  production  more  than  that" 
of .  competitive  classes  of  livestock  because  of .  the  greater  care  required  "by 
sheep.    Because  of  these  factors  liquidation  of  sheep  in  19^^  also  nay  be  " 
relatively  large.  .  •  '  . 

■    _      Shorn  wool  production  in  19^^  in  the  I3  Western  Range  Sheep  States  (the 
11  Western  States,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas)  is  estimated  at  257  million  pounds, 
a  decrease  of  I7  million  pounds,  or  about  6  percent  from  the  I9U3  production. 
Wool  production  was  smaller  than  last  year  in  all  of  these  States  except  Texas, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  decreases  in  stock  sheep  n-ambers.    The  average 
fleece  weights  were  down  in  Utah  and  South  Dakota  and  in  all  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  except  Montana,  but  were  larger  or  unchanged  In  the  other""  Stater 
Although  the  estimated  number  of  sheep  shorn" and  to  be  snorn  in  Texas' is 
smaller  this  year  than  last,  this  decrease  is  more  than  offset  by  a-small 
increase  in  the  average  weight  of  wool  per  sheep  shorn.    The  estimated  quantity 
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of  spring  shorn  wool  in  Texas  is  a  little  smaller  than  in  19^+3  "t""^*  the  quantity 
of  fall  shorn  is  estimated  to  "be  a  little  larger.     The  allowance  for  fall  shorn 
wool  in  Texas  this  year  is  10,176,000  poionds,  compared  with  the  estimate  of 
9,816,000  pounds  for  the  fall  of  19^3;  ^ov  California  the  corresponding  figures 
are  2,852,000  pounds  this  year  and  3,263,000  pounds  last  year. 

In  the  "native"  or  "fleece"  wool  States,  which  include  the  North  and 
South  Central  States  (excepting  Texas  and  South  Dakota),  and  the  North  and 
South  Atlantic  States,  the  estimated  production  this  year  is       million  pound? 
compared  with  110  million  pounds  last  year.     This  is  the  smallest  production 
of  "fleece"  wool  since  1939*     The  decline  in  weight  per  fleece  was  larger  in 
these  States  than  in  the  Western  States.     Included  in  the  estimate  of  wool  pro- 
duction in  the  "fleece"  wool  States  is  the  wool  shorn  at  commercial  feeding 
stations  located  in  these  States.    The  number  of  sheep  shorn  or  to  "be  shorn  in 
19^^  at  these  stations  is  estimated  at  less  than  half  of  the  19^3  number.  Num- 
bers shorn  in  19^3  were  quite  large  as  a  res-iJilt  of  the  program  to  increase 
shearling  production. 

These  estimates  of  wool  production  do  not  include  the  production  of 
pulled  wool  from  the  pelts  of  slaughtered  sheep  and  lambs.     Slaughter  this 
year  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  last  year,  but  because  of  the  reduced  de- 
mand and  lower  prices  for  shearlings  a  larger  percentage  of  pelts  probably  will 
■be  pulled  this  year.    Hence,  production  of  pulled  wool  may  equal  or  exceed 
last  year's  production  of  6U  million  pounds. 


Table  5*-  Sheep  and  lambs  on  farms,  number  shorn  and  wool  produced. 

United  States,  1933-^1+, 


Year  \ 

Sheep  : 
and  lambs: 
on  farms  : 
J  an .  1  : 

Sheep  . 
'  and.  lambs] 
shorn 

liTeight  . 
per  . 

fleece  ; 

Production  (  shorn, 
Western  trieece  wool!  ' 
Range    :     States  : 
States  1/:        2/  : 

wool) 
Total 

;  Pulled 
',  wool 
'production 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1  Thousands 

Thousands 

Pounds 

Toounds 

pounds  • 

potinds 

pounds 

1933  . 

53,05^ 

1+6,005 

8.13 

27^,7^5 

99,^07  ■ 

37^,152 

61+,  200 

193^ 

:  53,503 

7.95 

268,396 

100,1+61+ 

■368,860 

60,500 

1935 

!  51,808 

^=4,991 

8.0I+ 

257,739  • 

103,792 

361,531 

66,000 

1936 

:  .  51,087 

i+i+,623 

7.91 

255*289 

97.57^ 

352,863 

66,200 

1937 

:    ■  51,019 

8.0!+ 

260,215 

97,239 

357,^5^ 

66,200 

193s 

51,210 

^5,030 

8.02 

266,392 

■  9^.722 

361,180 

61+, 500 

1939 

:  51.595 

i+5,U28 

8.01 

265:,  629. 

98.087 

363,71.6 

■  6!+, 500 

19  Uo 

:  52.39'^ 

l+6,6»+5 

8.03 

27i+,060 

100,501+  • 

37i+,56i+ 

62,000 

19  Ul 

:  5^,283 

1+8,130 

8.11 

28l+,557 

106,011 

390,568 

65,800 

19  U2 

:  56,735 

1+9,781+ 

7.88 

279,822 

112,551 

-32.2^ 

66,700 

Average 

I9I+3 
l9Ui+  3/ 

:  52.669 

'  55,775 
:      51. 718 

,  1+6,150 

^g.573 

.  1+5,251+ 

8.01 

7.91 

7.35 

268,685 

27l+,302 
256,963 

101,01+1 

110,076 
98,166 

369,726 

38^.378 

355,129  . 

61+,  660 
63,600 

ij  Includes  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colbrado ,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada, 
Washington, .Oregon, ; California,  Texas,  and  South  Dakota, 
2/  All  States  other  than  the  I3  Western  Range  States. 
3_/  Preliminary. 
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More  than  Half  '6f  l<^kU  "Clir>  Anb raise d 
for  CCC        Mi d^- August    '     '         ' ':  • 

Ap-oraisals  of 'wool  for  ourchase  "by  the  CCC  reached  a  peak  of  about 
16  million  pounds  a  week  during  July  and  the  early  part  of  August.  Appraisals 
of  19^^  shorn  wool  from  the  beginning  of  the  season  through  August  19  totaled 
200  million  pounds.    This  is  equivalent'  to  about  56  percent  of  the  estimated 
shorn  wool  production  of  19^^«     A-opraisals  pf  pulled  wool  during  the  same 
period  totaled  35  million  pounds  of  which  ik  million  pounds  were  scoured. 
About  one-third  of  the  19^  shorn  wool  appraised  from  the  beginning  of  the 
season  to  the  end  of  July  was  appraised  at  Boston,  and  about  29  percent  was 
appraised  in  Texas,     Smaller  quantities  were  appraised  at  Denver,  Chicago, 
Portland  and  Philadelphia,     Reported  purchases  by  the  CCC  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Government  purchase  program  in  April  19^3*  through  July  I5  totaled  378 
million  poiinds.     Sales  during  the  same  period  totaled  Ikk  million  -oounds. 

Consumption  in  I'^kk  May  ^qual  Last   '  "  * 
Year ' s  Record  Consumption 

Constiraption  of  a-oriarel  wool  averaged  10, U  million  pounds  (scoured  basis) 
a  week  in  June,     This  was  11  percent  smaller  than  in  May  and  12  percent 
smaller  than  in  June-  19^3,    The  absence  of  workers  for •wications  probably  was 
a  factor  in  the  lower  rate- of  consumption  in  June  compared  with  ifey.  Some 
mills  in  the  Wew  5n^land  area  were  closed  for  vacations  and  to  recondition 
machinery  around  the  kth  of  July  holiday.     Consumption  in  the  first  6  months 
of  19^^,  which  totaled  298  million  pounds  (scoured  basis),  was  only  k  percent 
smaller  than  the  record  consumption  of  3II  million  Toounds  in  the  first  half  of 
last  year.     It  compared  with  a  pre-war  6  months  average  (1935~39)  o^"  133 
million  pounds.    Few  Army  orders  for  military  and  war-aid  fabrics,  together 
with  unfilled  orders  for  civilian  goods  hpve  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
consumption  over  the  last  half  of  19^3.    Unless  G-overnment  orders  are  canceled, 
consumption  for  th^  entire  year  19^^  may  equal  or  exceed  last  year's  record 
consumption  of  592  million  pounds. 

Relatively  Large  Consumption  Expected 
after  European  War  Ends 

Even  if  Army  requirements  drop  sharply  when  the  war  ends  in  Europe, 
domestic  mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  probably  will  continue  at  a  rela- 
tively high  level  in  the  early  post-war  period.     Consumption  is  expected  to 
decline  somwhat  from  the  present  level,  but  it  probably  will  be  much  larger 
than  before  the  war.    Production  of  civilian  fabrics  has  been  restricted  since 
19^2  because  of  labor  shortages  and  large  military  rc^quirement s.  Although 
actual  shortages  of  civilian  items  have  been  less  than  had  been  anticipated, 
consximer  incomes  have  been  high  enough  to  support  a  much  higher  level  of 
civilian  output.    Part  of  the  demand  for  civilian  clothing  probably  has  been 
met  by  a  reduction  of  inventories  all  along  the  line  from  the  mill  to  the 
consumer,     Vhen  th^  war  in  Europe  ends,  a  part  of  mill  output  probably  vrill 
be  needed  to  rebuild  inventories  to  a  more  normal  level.     Large  wartime  savings 
of  civilians  and  the  return  of  large  numbers  from  the  Armed  Services  to 
civilian  life  will  also  support  civilian  demand  in  the  early  post-war  period. 
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Production  of  fabrics  for  shipment  to  foreign  coxmtries  may  Tse  aii 
important  factor  in  mill  acitivity  during  coming' months,'  "but  the  quantity 
5f  such  fabrics' to  "be  supplied  by  United  States  mill^s"  is  still  uncertain, 
R6cent  reports  that  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  is  seeking  wool 
fabrics  already  made;up  and  ready  for  delivery  indicate  tha.t  a  part  of  re- 
quirements for  such  shipment  may  be  met  through  purchase  of  fabrics,  and 
clothing  already  in  stock  where  suitable  items  are  available,  .Hov/ever, 
the  use  of  finished  fabrics  would  reuslt  in  a  further  reduction  in  present 
stocks  which  would  tjrobably  be  replaced  lat^r  by  new  production. 

Consumption  of  Domestic  Wool  ?iBStll 
'  ^Qspite  Record  Total 
Consiimption  " 

Although  mill  consumption  remains  at  a  record  level  the  proportion  of 
domestic  wool  in  the  total  consummtion  is  relatively  small  and  stocks  of 
domestic  wool  ,Tre  accumuiati-ng.     About  I5I  .million  pounds  of  domestic  wool 
(grf^asy  shorn  and  nulled)  were  consumed  in  th©  first  half  of  19^  comoared 
with  257  million  "oounds  in  the  first  6  months  of  19U3  and  a  pr-^war  6  months 
average  of  about  217  million  pounds.  •  .'Because  large  quantities  of  foreign 
wool  are  available  at  considerably  lower  prices  than  comarable  domestic 
xifools,  mills  are  using  little  domfestic-  wool  except  in  military  fabrics. 
This  situation,  as  military  rpquirements  drop,  seems  likely  to  become  more 
serious, 
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Prices  per  pound  of  wool  and  other  textile  fibers.  United  States,  19^1-UU 


Item 


Prices  received  by  farmers,  grease 

basis,  15th  of  month  

Boston  market  - 

■   Territory  -  scotired  basis 

Shs,  70s,  80s  staple  combing  . 

56s  combing  . 

Bright  fleece,  greasy  - 

~   6Us,  70s,  SOs  delaine   

56s  combing   

Foreign  wool,  in  bond 
5co\ired  basis 

Sydney  6Us,  70s,  good  combing 

Cape  12  months,  combing   

Orease  basis  ~ 

Montevideo  GO-Shs   

Montevideo  Is  (56s)  

Other  textile  fibers: 

Cotton,  15/16-inch  Middling  l/ 

Rayon  staple  fiber  2/ 

Viscose. I-I/2  denier   

 Acetate  5  denier  


Domestic  wool  prices  are  from  the 


Annual  average   :  19^3 

19^1  :  19^2  ••19^3    :  July 


"l^U4 


May    :  June  ;  July 


Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 
35.5     Uo.l     ^1.6     ki,k     1+0.6  U2.0 


lOg.g 

91.2 

119.1 
102.6 

117.8 
101+.2 

116.9 
101+.5 

119.0 
10I+.5 

119.0 
10U.5 

119.0 
10U.5 

^3.1 

i+7.2 
51.8 

1+6.9 
5U.2 

1+7.0 

51+.5 

1+7.0 
^1+. 

1+7.0 
5I+.S 

1+7.0 

70.9 

78.1 

75.6 

76.5 
75-5 

76.5 

75-5 

76.5 

75-5 

76.5 
■  75-5 

76.5 
75.5 

ko.k 
38.6 

14-3.0 
1+2.5 

U1.1+ 
1+1.1+ 

1+2.5 
1+2.5 

39-5 
1+1.5 

39-5 
1+1.5 

39.5 

1+1. 5 

13.9 

19.3 

20.6 

20.9 

21. c 

21.5 

21.6 

25.0 
^3.0 

25.0  ^/2h.k  j^/2k.O 
1+3.0      U3.0  ^3.0 

25.0 
1+3.0 

25.0 
1+3.0 

25.0 
1+3-0 

^•/ar  Food  Administration,  foreign  wool  prices  are 


from  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin,  and  are  before  payment  of  duty. 
1/  Average  at  10  markets. 

2/  F.o.b.  producing  plants,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Revised.  .  .     ; . . 


Wool: 


Item 


Grease  basis  ^/ 
Apparel  wool 
Domestic  . . . . 

Foreign  

Total  

Carpet  wool  . .  ■ 

Scoured  basis 
Apparel  wool 
Domestic  .... 

Foreign  . . . . . 

Total  ...... 

Carpet  wool  . 


Mill  cons\imT)tion  in  the  United  States,  19l+2»l+l+ 

 Total  :  Weekly  average  •  _ 

■Jan.-J-une      :  -June' 


June 


^9^2    .    19^3      ;"~19^3    :    iql^T^:  iqU3  l/:  iql+l+  l/:  iql+l+ 


1,000 
lb. 


1.000 
lb. 


1,000 
lb. 


51+0,71+8  1+30,1+56  9,87^ 

536.^3^  630.968  11,761 

1,077.281+  1,061,1+21+  21,635^ 

6o,8i40  1+3,732  876 


•1,000 
lb.  ■ 

5.825 
li+,067 

19,892" 

•  1,16U 


1,000 
lb. 

7,99^ 
13,036 


2l4+,50l+ 
J26,92£ 

571  .W 

1+3. 9H0 


203,580    i+,70i  2,756 

388.28^  -7.257  8,7ll+ 

591,861+   11,958  11,1+70*" 

32.2I+O         6i+3  87^ 


21,030 

7O8 


3. 819 
8.013 


11,832 


■1,000 

lb: 

6,053 

.ii.393 

2C  JO+b 

1.330 


2,789 

"g.93^- 
11.723 

1,002 


5.S1+S 
12^73 
18, 226^ 

1.15s 


2,686 

J.IPl 


10,389 
  889 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
1/  l4wweek  period.    2/  5-week  period.    ^/  Total  of  shorn  and  pulled  wool.  Pulled 
wool  .is  in  condition  received  from  ptillers  and  is  partly  washed. 
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Marketings  and  slaughter  statistics,  "by  species, 
July  19 H^,.  with  comparisons 


Item 


Unit 


Cattle  and  calves  ^ 

ITumher  slaughtered  umder 
Federal  inspection: 

Steers  

Cows  and  heifers  : 

All  cattle  : 

Percentage  cows  and  heifers: 


Average  live  weight: 

Cattle   

Calves   : 

Total  dresced  \ifeight: 

Cattle   

Shipments  of  feeder  cattle  and: 
calves  to  eight  Corn  Belt 

States  \J  

Hogs  -  « 

Number  slaughtered  under 

Federal  inspection  

■Average  live  weight  

Percentage  packing  sows  are  of 
all  purchases  at  sevenmarlcets: 
Total  production  under 
Federal  inspection: 

Pork  

Lard  2/  . . 


Thous. 
II 

n 

'  3.151 
:  5.752 

2.730 

D  075? 
c?,Uf  0 

1+.983 

3,261+ 

6.171 

U93 

8^5 

U6t 

1,003 

Pet. 

Thous. 

i  hl^ 
t  2,770 

^1.7 

2,100 

3.16^ 

35.9 

335 

I46.O 

59I+ 

Lh, 

II 

\  971 
:  186 

978 

171 

96U 

178 

970 
199 

925 

202 

Mil,  lb. 

!  3,080 
:     .291 . 

2^693. 

.  -  201 

•3.182 
313 

38 

1+9  0 
67 

Thous,  . 

672 

6U9 

500 

61+ 

106 

per 


end 


month: 


Average  yield 

Pork  ..: 

Lard  £/,  ^r*  • 
.Storage  stocks 
Pork  ..... 
Lard  gj  .  . 
Sheep  and  Lambs  - 
Number  slaughtered  under  " 

Federal  inspection   

Average  live  weight   

Total  dressed  weight   

Feeder  aheep  and  lamb  shipments 

tp  ?  Cora  Belt  States  1/  

Total  dressed  weight  of  live- 
. ?tock  slaughtered  under 
Federal  inspection  


II 

Lb, 
Pet. 
Pet. 


Mil.  lb. 

11 


II 

Mil.  lb. 

II 


Thous. 
Lb, 
Mil,  lb. 

Thous. 


Mil.  lb. 


Jan, -June 


19ia 


19 1+2  ;  iql+3  ;  I9I+I+  :  July  :  June  ;  July 


26,927  '29,897  1+1,1+12 
2I+O       255  2I+I+ 


5,1+27  6,0q5 

258  2I+5 


l+g6 
580 

i,or9 

53^8 
6^1+ 

1+9 
79 

105 


^,795 

252 


7 

7 

7 

30 

13 

25 

3,660 

-  877 

i+,i+3i 
95I+ 

5.621 

l,l+6'8\ 

852 
200 

811 

.232 

61+9 
189 

136.3 
32.6 

1I+8.5 
32.0 

136.0 
35.5 

157.3 
37.0 

51^ 
221 

133.^ 
38.1 

J/8O3 

j/61+3 
3I+6 

9.213 

92 
392 

9,392 

92 
399 

9,867. 

91.. 
1+08 

.1,988 

..  86 
78 

1.823 

•  /,82 
69 

1.898 

83 
^  7^ 

861 

I.07I+ 

59H 

129 

89 

103 

8.621+ 

9.03^ 

11.53^ 

.1.690  . 

1.75^ 

1.55^ 

ly  Total  shipments  direct  and  from  tjublic  stockyards  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
.Michigan,.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,   lova,  and  Nebraska. 
2I  Including  rendered  pork  fat. 

Jj/  Preliminary,  June  and  July  I9I+I+  data  are  not  comparable  with  earlier  figures. 
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Livestock  prices  per  100  pounds  (except  vhere  noted),  by  species, 
July  19^^t  with  comparisons 


Item 


; average ; average : 


Del. 


Dol. 


Cattle  and  calves  ~  : 
Beef  steers  sold  out  of  : 
first  hands  at  Chicago:  : 

Choice  and  Prime  :  I6.23 

Good  :    15. 3U 

Medim  :  lU.Ol 

Common  ;  :  11,66 

All  grades   :  15,30 

Good  grade  cows  at  Chicago:  12,98 
Vealers:    Good  and  Choice  : 

at  Chicago   :  15.18 

Stocker  and  feeder  steere  : 

at  Kansas  City  :  12.35 

Average  price  paid  by  : 
packers:  : 

All  cattle   :  12,22 

Steers   :  ]./ 

Calves   :  12,28 

Hogs  -  : 
Average  market  price  at  : 
Chicago:  : 

Barrows  and  gilts   :  l^.Ug 

Sows   :  13«71 

All  purchases   :  1^4.31 

Average  price  paid  by  : 

packers   :  lU,ll 

Average  price  No,  3  Yellow: 

corn  at  Chicago  2/   :  10^,6 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  at  : 

Chicago  hi   :  I3.7 

Sheep  and  lamb s  -  : 
Spring  lambs,  Good  and  : 

Choice  grade  at  Chicago  .:   

Spring  lambs,  Good  and  : 
Choice  grade  at  Kansas  : 

City  :  

Ewes,  shorn.  Good  and  : 

Choice  grade  at  Chicago  .:   

Average  price  paid  by  : 
packers  for  sheep  and  : 

iambs   :  12.20 

Index  retail  meat  prices  ^/ :  115o0 
Index  income  of  industrial  : 

workers  6y  «..,.....  ;   239 

!_/  Not  available,     2 1  Cents  per  bushel. 
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12.57 
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2U5.6   

U/  Number 


11.6s 
111.6 


10.97 


—  Ill  Ceiling  price„     4/  Number  of  bushels  of 

corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
converted  to  1924-29  base.     6/  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  I92U-29  =  100. 
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WOOL  PRODUCTION.  CASH  FARM  INCOME.  AND  PRICES 
RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  FOR  WOOL  AND  FOR  ALL 
FARM  PRODUCTS.  UNITED  STATES,  T910-44 
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SHORN  WOOL:  PRODUCTION  AND  INCOME 
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PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 

INDEX  NUfJiBERS  (1935-39=100) 
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BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


FIGURE  2  : 

Because  farmers  have  much  less  wool  to  sell  this  year  than  ,  last,  farm,  income  from  wool 
will  be  materially  below  the  igiS  record  income  of  ISO  million  dollars.  The  average  price  to 
growers  probably  will  not  differ  much  from  the  194-3  average  price  of  l-l.q  cents  a  pound.  The 
percentage  increase  in  wool  prices  over  the  pre-war  average  has  been  smaller  than  the  increase 
in  prices  of  all  farm  products.  '  ■  ■ 


